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The Appeal of the Religious Society of Friends, 


to their Fellow-Citizens of the United States, on 
Behalf of the Coloured Races, 


(Concluded from page 130.) 
No. 2. 

The evidence of those best acquainted with the 
natives of Western Africa distinctly states that it 
is impossible to obtain one thousand /rce persons 
to emigrate on any terms, and that they cannot be 
procured in any other way than with the consent, 
after regular bargain and sale, of the native kings. 
From a letter from M. Fitzpatrick, who held an 
English judicial position on the Gold Coast for six 
years, we cite a single paragraph :— 

“The Africans are not a migratory people. If 
they were free to-morrow, and capable of under- 
standing this contract for ten years’ expatriation 
and servitude, they would much rather become 
slaves in their own country than enter into it. 
The Kroomen, though fond of earning money to 
take back to their own country after a short ab- 
sence, and though tempted on board cruiseis by 
pay amounting to from eight dollars to twelve dol- 
lars per month, with full rations or their money 
value—equal to seven dollars more per month, and 
employment on the element on which they are at 
home, will not enter into lengthened service; and 
to suppose that they would be induced, by a pro- 
mise of twelve and a half francs per month, to go 
to a distant country for ten years, is absurd.” 

Similar testimony is given by M. Forster, for 
many years intimately and largely connected with 
the trade of Western Africa. He says:— 

“Tf the slave trade is to be revived in this new 
form, it may just as well be revived in its old 
shape. The consequences will be quite as bad— 
Nay, in some respects worse. A limited demand 
in the way proposed would bring more slaves from 
the interior than were wanted, and they would be 
starved in barracoons, while it would unsettle the 

minds of the people, and disturb and destroy legi- 


timate trade as much as an unlimited traffic under 


the old system.” 
The following is extracted from a letter, dated 
“Robertsport, Liberia, Feb. Ist, 1858 ”:— 





SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH 8, 1859. 


they may be disposed to conduct this system, it is 
impossible for them to guard against the abuses 
arising from it, and prevent its engendering the 
original slave trade. Domestic slavery is an an- 
cient institution of the natives, from which we have 
nothing to fear, if no foreign influence tampers 
with their passions and rekindles the spirit of war 
to supply this demand for labour. All captives 
are reduced to slavery, and they, like philosophers, 
submit to their fate. I visited one of these ships, 
and, as I knew several of the natives, I conversed 
with them freely. They informed me that they 
were on board against their own will; that the 
chiefs would not send any of their free people 
away, but would readily furnish their slaves for 
sixteen dollars per head\—the price formerly given 
by slavers; that they were brought to the vessel 
in fetters; that they were anxious to leave the 
vessel, and hoped that I would do what I could to 
secure that end. The chiefs are not particular 
about the name, and would just as soon have it 
known as the emigrant system as any other, so 
long as it opened a market for their captives. Our 
government has no objection to voluntary emigra- 
tion; but, in justice to the unprotected, it has used 
its authority to prevent any deviation from this 
rule, which, in fact, neutralizes the whole system.” 


No. 3. 


We copy the following from the ‘ London Morn- 
ing Star,” of March Sth, 1857 :— 

“On the 20th of November last, a small 
steamer of three hundred and eighty-three tons, 
and eighty horse-power, constructed to sail with or 
without steam, fully armed and equipped for war, 
carrying a crew of thirty-two men, and displaying 
the French flag, might have been seen putting out 
from Loango, on the western coast of Africa, and 
creeping along shore towards Cabinda. Her name 
was the Stella. A small fleet of French men-of- 
war was awaiting her arrival at that port It 
consisted of four vessels, namely, La Tourmente, 
La Canoniere, the corvette La Zelie, and La 
Jeanne d’Arc, the whole division being under the 
command of M. Prote, captain of the latter ves- 
sel. The Stella had lost its captain, by name 
Oddo, at Loango, where it seems he had taken 
one hundred and twenty-three Africans on board, 
and the command had therefore devolved on her 
first mate, a native of Brittany, named Bernard. 
He found no papers, no instructions, no plans, no 
manifest to guide his movements; but he knew 
that he had to go to Cabinda; that the Stella had 
been chartered by Messrs. Regis & Co., of Mar- 
seilles; that the object of her visit to the coast 
was to take in ‘ African immigrants ;’ that the Im- 
perial government had sanctioned the transaction ; 
and that all he had to do was to obtain a full 
cargo, and convey the people to Guadaloupe, one 
of the French West India colonies. He found the 







































‘immigrants,’ all of them more or less sickly. On 
the Ist of December, the agent of the Imperial 
government, Commodore Prote, came on board, 
and entered into ‘contracts for service’ with the 
‘immigrants.’ Immediately after, the Stella 
weighed anchor for Longuebonne, towing La Can- 
oniere ; the Commodore having given orders that 
the latter was ‘ to protect the embarkation of the 
complement’ of the Stella’s cargo. At Longuc- 
bonne, and on a signal being given—a signal pre- 
concerted between those on board and those on 
shore—the government agent obtained and shipped 
eighty-seven more ‘immigrants.’ On the 4th of 
December, the Stella left Longuebonne, having on 
board a cargo of nine hundred and fifty Africans, 
male and female, most of them sickly, and none 
older than twenty-five, but ranging from that age 
to eighteen or twenty. The crew, as already 
stated, numbered thirty-two, making a grand total 
of nine hundred and eighty-two human beings on 
board a steamer of three hundred and eighty-three 
tons: though one account sets her at six hundred. 

“ Let our readers but bear in mind how much 
after-cabin passengers suffer from the great heat of 
the machinery on board even the largest steamers, 
and they may form a faint idea of the torments 
these nine hundred and fifty wretched Africans, 
crammed into the hold of the Stella, must have 
endured. Forthirty days the Stella—which might 
not inappropriately be named the ‘ Star of Misfor- 
tune’—pursued her weary way across the waste of 
waters, and nearly every alternate hour, during 
that ghastly voyage, the corpse of a human being 
was committed to the deep. On the 3d of Janu- 
ary, of the present year, the Stella and her putrid 
cargo reached Basse-terre, Guadaloupe, and landed 
four hundred and ninety-seven males, and one hun- 
dred and fifty females—the miserable remnant of 
the nine hundred and fifty people kidnapped from 
their African homes. One-third had passed to 
rest. Asphyxia, dysentery, fever, and exhaustion 
from fatigue and want of food, had done their 
office. 

“ But all was not yet over. These six hundred 
and forty-seven wretched beings, the majority per- 
fectly naked, a few of the females only being slightly 
covered, and none sufficiently so to save decency, 
were landed at Basse-terre, a romote point of the 
island of Guadaloupe. These were Captain Ber- 
nard’s instructions from Commodore Prote, who 
appears to have been ignorant of a certain previous 
arrangement with the firm of Lahens, Collins & 
Co., of Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadaloupe, and of a local 
ordinance, signed Bonfils, which designated Pointe- 
a-Pitre as the only authorized port for the disem- 
barkation of ‘immigrants.’ No arrangements had 
been made at Basse-terre for the reception of what 
our correspondents style ‘ the merchandise.’ The 
place offered not the smallest accommodation. It 
was a mere quagmire, a mud-hole, and the poor 


Stella short of coals, short of water, and short of|unfortunates who had survived the horrors of the 


“The Emperor [of France], it seems, is very| provisions, and the small quantity on board of bad 
anxious to have African labour in his West India|quality. The Breton, however, is proverbially 
Provinces, and French ships have been sent to the|determined and obstinate; and Captain Bernard 
coast of Liberia, with national officers on board,|reached Cabinda in the course of a few days. On 
for native emigrants. However honest or rigid|the 30th he took on board six hundred and nine 


middle passage, were now crowded together in a 
pen, puddling in mire and filth like cattle ata 
market. More than even this, the water of Basse- 
terre possesses chemical properties notoriously fatal 
to persons suffering from dysentery, and no other 
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For “The Fiiend.” 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 


was obtainable. The place itsclf, too, was the|cylinder, which is placed upon a shelf under the 
most remote from Pointe-a-Pitre, in the immediate | car floor, and coupled in the usual manner, with ; 
neighbourhood of which resided the planters to) pipe leading to the burners within. An improve : ; ; : : 
whom the ‘immigrants’ had been allotted. Con- ities -hortrwatles controls the delivery of the In the Yearly Meeting of ao a in 
sequently, the former had to convey their ‘lots’|gas to the burner under all pressures, and is inter- i778, much godly zeal pee aa » aD foo 
across the island, in the condition in which they|posed between the cylinder and burners, so that|¢@Tnest concern for the welfare o ry . FB Ts, 
were, without loss of time, and in the best way|the light is always steady. The pressure of the wherever scattered throughout its borders. From 
they could. Some were driven over land, others|gas insures the continuity of light, no matter what the reports sent up by the respective Quarterly 
were crowded on board of small coasters under} the concussions or roughness of the road. Meetings, the meeting was informed that the re- 
the direction of the firm of MM. Monnerot & Fillet,| The method of charging the cylinders with gas, Jormation committees had been diligently engaged 
of La Moule. Amongst these coasters was a small|adopted on the New Jersey road, is simple and|!® the labour for which they had been appointed, 
schooner called La Nouvelle Active, on board of|expeditious. Near the Company's machine shop at The Yearly Meeting a enabled from the reports 
which one hundred and five Africans were crowded | Jersey City, a stack of the cylinders are arranged, |t© 84y on its minutes, It appears that = weighty 
—eighty-two in the hold, and twenty-three, for|into which the gas is forced by the rapid move-/Coneern of this meeting is reviving, oe oR a 
want of more room there, on deck. She left port| ments of a steam-pump, to a pressure of about 450 | #™ong Friends for promoting circumepection, an 

at ten in the evening, but, in running down the|pounds. The cylinders are connected together by |©#Te 12 the professors of Truth, for a retormation 
creek called Le Canal des Saintes, she struck upon |smull pipes, and thus form a strong and capacious and advancement me life and a ae 
some rocks, the position of which was well known, |reservoir. A conducting pipe leads from the stack with es holy profession. a re uly ee e 

and foundered. The eighty-two Africans in the|to the large depot on the Hudson River, where all to and practised by pa ss “ ners ro ‘ill 
hold were drowned. Only the twenty-three on|the passenger cars arrive and depart, a distance of the oversight and guardianship of youth, they will 











deck escaped, with the crew. The local govern- 
ment at once prohibited the newspapers from pub- 
lishing any account of this catastrophe, and the} 
colony would bave remained ignorant of it, had 
not the corpses of the victims been thrown upon 





a quarter of a mile. The conductor terminates in 
a horizontal pipe running beneath the depot plat- 
forms, with stop-cock openings at suitable intervals. 
When the car cylinders are to be charged, an 
attendant simply couples them to the couducting 


the shore by the waves, to tell the ghastly tale to| pipe, and opens a stop-cock. The gas then instantly 


the terrified population. 

“The original letters, from which we have de- 
rived the foregoing particulars, are in our posses- 
sion. They are dated the 26th and 27th of Jan- 
uary last, and are signed by several highly respect- 
able and perfectly trustworthy inhabitants of the 
colony whence they are dated. The dreadful fact 
that, out of nine hundred and fifty Africans ship- 
ped from the West coast, only two hundred and 
twenty-one reached their ultimate destination on 
the French plantations, tells its own terrible tale. 
We would, however, further direct the attention of 
our readers to the nature of the transaction on the 
coast. The ‘contracts,’ as they are called, were 
entered into with the immigrants after they were 
safe on board the Stella; that is, were in the power 
of their owners. Previous arrangements had been 


| 





made for obtaining them. ‘They were packed to- 
gether in the hold, not as passengers, but as slaves 
usually are. The majority were sickly, because 
the Spanish and Portuguese had outbidden the 
French speculators, and carried off the strong and 


the‘ likely.’ Can any doubt exist that, save in name,|@eadly wherever it is found, 


the expedition was literally a slave-trading one ?”’ 





Gaslight on Cars and Boats—We are informed 
that the New York Car and Steamboat Gas Com- 
pany have applied their gas-lighting fixtures to the 
trains of the New Jersey Railroad with much suc- 
cess, and are now engaged in putting them into the 
cars of other roads. We have seen a certificate 
from the Vice-President of the New Jersey Railroad, 
in which he speaks in the highest terms of the suc- 
cess of the apparatus. He says :—“ The light is 


cheerful, bright and uniform, rendering all parts of|be as unreasonable to spread a blister upon the 


rushes into the cylinders and fills them, under the 
pressure of the reservoir, and they are ready for 
use. The filling of the cylinders for a whole train 
occupies only a few minutes, and the work of sup- 
plying all the trains with gas is, we are told, easily 
performed, from beginning to end by one man. 


As developed on the New Jersey Railroad, the}: 


lighting of cars by gas seems to be a highly prac- 
tical and economical enterprise. We presume that 
other companies will not be backward in its adop- 
tion. It would also seem that gas companies, by 
providing proper pumps for filling the cylinders, 
might find an extensive use for gas in country 
churches and dwellings. Itis said that the gas 
may remain confined within the cylinders for any 
length of time unimpaired, 
the dimensions before named, would supply a coun- 
try family with gaslight for a week.—Scientific 
American, 


en nee 


The Evil of a Bad Temper.—A bad temper is 
a curse to the possessor, and its influence is most 
It is allied to mar- 
tyrdom to be obliged to live with one of a com- 
plaining temper. 
complaint and murmuring, to have every pleasant 
thought scared away by their evil spirit, is a sore 
trial. It is like the sting of a scorpion—a perpe- 


tual nettle, destroying your peace, rendering life a} might not wholly cease. 


burden. 


A single cylinder of 


To hear one eternal round of 


become qualified to train up, and example them in 
true self-denial and piety.” 

The reformation committees were, many of them, 
concerned to begin their labour, by looking into 
their own hearts first, and then into their own prac- 
tices, before they commenced advising others. By 
these means they were prepared to see and remove 
some things in their own conduct, in their dress, and 
more particularly in the furniture of their houses, 
which might have been stumbling blocks in the 
way of their service, and they were also brought 
into a state of humility and tenderness of feeling, 
which qualified them with meekness and love, avail- 
ingly to labour to reach the witness in the lukewarm 
and indifferent. ‘The members of the committees 
were not slow in giving hints to their brethren who 
were labouring with them in the work of reforma- 
tion, if they saw anything in them, their children, 
or their houses, which they thought needed being 
brought to the witness for ‘Truth, for condemnation 
and removal. 

G. C., at the time of the Yearly Meeting, saw 
something in one of the chambers at his friend 
iH. D.’s, which he thought inconsistent with the 
testimony of Truth, in the heart of a humble 
christian, and conflicting with the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting. In writing to him on the state 
of Society shortly after, he, in brotherly freedom, 
and yet, with great tenderness, gives him a hint 
thereof :— 

“E. Nottingham, Eleventh month 5th, 1779. 

“ Toving Friend,—I have sometimes thought it 
would be agreeable to me, that the correspondence 
which began between us in the time of thy exile, 
As we are concerned to 


Its influence is deadly; and the purest|labour under each dispensation for a real progress 


and sweetest atmosphere is contaminated into alin the work of the New Birth, my faith is that 


deadly miasma wherever this evil genius prevails. 


ability will be afforded us, which will preserve us 


It has been said truly, that while we ought not to| from doing harm to cach other, if at any time a free- 


let the bad temper of others influence us, it would 


dom should be felt for communicating in this way. 
“T have often, since the Yearly Meeting, been 


the car distinctly visible, and much superior to the|skin, and not expect it to draw, as to think of aj under thoughtfulness about the state of our Society, 
family not suffering because of the bad temper of|and more particularly about the necessity of wit- 


gloowy light furnished by candles and lamps. Its 
management is simple and easy, and free from the 
objections to other modes of lighting cars ; and in 
point of economy, there is a saving of more than 
two-thirds the usual expense.” 

The locomotive head-lights are also of gas. 

The method of applying and carrying the yas is 
as follows :—Each car is provided with a wrought 
iron cylinder, of a capacity of four and a half cubic 
feet. The cylinder is of a strength capable of sus- 
taining 500 pounds pressure. The heads, for greater 
security are made concave. The gas is compressed 
under a pressure of twenty atmospheres (300 pounds 


any of its inmates. 


One string out of tune will|nessing a monthly, nay even weekly advance in a 
destroy the music of an instrument otherwise per- 
fect; so if all the members of a church, neigh- 
bourhood, and family, do not cultivate a kind and 


restoration out of things inconsistent with the 
purity of the doctrine and example of the humble 
Jesus. If lam not mistaken, 1 have at times had 


affectionate temper, there will be discord and every;a clear prospect, that our own real interest, the 


evil work.—Stee/e. 


—_——_++ — 


The Daily Life.-—For my part, I am not so 
much troubled about my future state, as about my 
'present character in the sight of a holy and heart- 


searching God. 
life, I conceive to be of the first importance. 





to the square inch,) 90 cubic fect of gas being forced | by the daily lives of christians that Christ is hon- 
into each cylinder. Each car is provided with aloured or dishonoured.— Martha Whiting. 


To live a righteous, self-denying}cousider their ways! 


welfare of our Socicty, and the benefit of our 
country, are deeply concerned in this matter. 
The time seems to me, indisputably, to have come, 
wherein the Princes of the People, yea, and all 
the children of Zion, are called upon strictly to 
Yea, I believe, the call 


It is} waxeth louder and louder to us, to beware of any 


traffic, inclination, pleasure, or intercourse with 
things, which have their rise in, or have connection 
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with, the kingdom of Mystery Babylon. She is, |felt about the education of the children of Friends 
I believe, fallen and falling ; and such is the loving | under religiously concerned teachers, and the es- 
kindness of Zion’s King, that He wills, and woos, |tablishmeut of schools in which this desirable ob- 
and waits, as it were, with his people, that they |ject might be attained, was warmly recommended. 
may come out of, and get clear of all affinity with| Various other branches of reform claimed care, 
the kingdom of Babylon, that we may be more|and it appeared that throughout the Yearly Meet- 
and more prepared for the White Raiment,—the|ing, amongst some, in every Quarterly Meeting, an 
unspotted garments wherewith he will clothe such | exercise for the enlargement of Zion and prosperity 
as overcome. of her borders prevailed. 

“I have remembered thee, and divers other} Under a concern for the spreading of a religious 
Friends in Philadelphia, with near affection. I|exercise through the meetings of other Yearl 
have felt a sincere desire that all of us, who have| Meetings, such as prevailed in that of Philadel- 
been favoured with tenderness of heart, and a|phia, for the maintenance of the discipline, and for 
sense of the operation of Truth on our minds, may|the advance of the members in purity of heart, 
be enabled truly to keep pace with the time, and| consistency of conduct, and the maintenance of 
rightly improve the dispensations, which have been, | the principles of Truth, given us as a society to 
or may be, suffered to come upon us for our refine-|bear before the world, Warner Mifflin and George 
ment. May we, none of us, by any indulgence to|Churchman, with the unity of their Monthly Meet- 
the fleshly part, weaken our strength, and thereby|ings, visited the churches to the North and East 
hinder our ascent up the Holy Mountain, and de-|in 1781. They attended the Yearly Meetings of 
prive ourselves of that divine support and sus-|New York and New England, and whilst at al- 
taining peace, which would quality us to stand|mouth in Massachusetts, G. C. wrote to his friend 
and bear up with christian magnanimity, if greater| H. D.:— 
and closer trials than we have yet seen, should be 


permitted ioe This i ‘ ted b “ Seventh month Ist, 1781. 
ome. is is not unexpected by me,| «ww i, oh fav : . 
I confess. © that the highly favoured city of We have been, through favour, enabled to at 


: . : Yearly Meeting: so di ) y 
Philadelphia, or the remnant of the tender-hearted a —~ Teasly ae and also wae — 
therein, as well as in other places, may acquit and other meetings on the main as well as on Nan- 
themselves like men. Mav they h - to cet thei tucket, and arrived here before the Quarterly Meet- 
ionic dieemend ant thei 4 ae — Pee ing held yesterday. Divine assistance has been 
when He deneae, to aa oe ee - afforded from time to time, preserving us in quiet 
has arisen to judge amongst his onal pot arn resignation of mind, with hearts in —— = 

: , us ; opened, to perform what appeared right 
overthrow tl Myste ‘ a: oe ae 6 
them may cherie <oe eee a in the different places. Divine kindness appears 

: . . e 1 be yet extended in an admirable manner, even 
having been in earnest in getting clear of her mer- sehen he tine : 
chandise. The hints which drop from my pen, are|*” the backsliding professors, to awaken them to 
in tenderness and sympathy 2 I ho a ew the performance of their duties, as also to replenish 
from a degree of that foee. which ae ie al the humble and encourage the feeble-minded. This 
@ oi. T teliece enitietiets mel eccee & b 'has afforded us frequent occasion of gratitude and 
mentioned ae ; Se ee ees 2° | of reverent thankfulness to the Holy Author of 

ioned to one of thy knowledge and feeling in every good work. Great openness to receive us is 
—. a ae ” wo et of manifest, and many tender-hcearted Friends appear 
coud neither need’ + point out anything respect-|i1 4 hopeful improving way. Perhaps as much so 
ing the furniture in the room thou took me to lay a in _ ~ otien 7 pe pat. aaahan 
down in, when last at thy house. The pure Wit- acute a. ects P g& 
Sie ee es oe > = oo = “ May those, whose eyes have been opened to see 
excellent hitinen Ut the’ Die aaa a a r h the gracious dealings of Divine Providence towards 
we liye B . i on aah by the cities! Tee themselves and others, in the highly favoured pro- 
’ = . . . 
,|vince of Pennsylvania, be engaged to double their 
= 7 know me, from the least to the greatest. diligence Pounding nearer a nearer the mark 
IPSS 24 2a 2 a ae 
einen mapa ee a Sap orange and of their high calling; redeeming the time in this 
another Vitae th 7 L mat? Wh = hel oe _ day of different trials, lest, like Chorazin and Beth- 
ield a d aera egg ping old, we be brought under the sentence of 
Se atte, ene erene sumastiton 00, the Ligne win heavier judgment than some who have been less 
shine into the heart more and more, which dis- email § 
covers all things with their nature and tendencies. |, aa : 
Through it will also be felt the income and increase Wi sc a — -— oe : 
of that love which binds up the faithful together aeseaell eteaiie oil end sevhess ma ciate 80 
in the bundle of life. ‘Thus they will be enabled jr ok or kon days they Siegal 
day aie ae ce eas ot : oor have often been favoured to perform the service 
Thus th r 0 an vs wv“ Y*:| required at their hands to the advantage of Friends 
hus the true church will come up out of the oth alliaite . 
wilderness, leaning on the breast of her Beloved,|" Kind Shen a a a a 
her Rock aud foundation, against whom the gates well as Warner and myself, to thee, thy wife onl 
of hell cannot prevail. Her appearance will be the maidens* near thy gate. Wak te tenn adel 
Sear as the sun, fair as tho moon, and to those] whe wishes to do right, and that with bimeelf 
ba stand in opposition to her Blessed Head and a. sani aiaal"an lay aside every weight 
ies ts ts — oa te ae eee and bende That nothing may hinder the growth 
faithful : — of the pure seed, but that we may be kept in that 
cane He a} Gongs, Ss comer to serene. te reen condition which is most acceptable to the 
time, because the days are evil; so, having done es Hesdkeatete, Thy efieticacte Sisal 
7 even in the midst of tribulation, we shall ; sQno OQnonceman 
are : 2 2 . . - ave 
wel 7, er 9 “Moses Brown, who sits by me, and who went 

The Yearly Meeting of 1780 was favoured with en desires to be kindly remem- 
get solemnity in the consideration of the.state of \ 

lety, and earnest labour was extended to aid 

progress of reformation. 





























Much exercise was| * Rebecca Jones and Iannah Cathrall. 















From Chambers’ Journal. 


The Village of Gheel. 
(Concluded from page 132.) 

To sum up, liberty and work are the two funda- 
mental principles of the system followed at Gheel 
in the treatinent of the insane, and with the happy 
results, that the human dignity of the patient is 
never wounded, and that his enjoyment of life is 
left unimpaired as far as his unfortunate condition 
will allow of it. However, there are of course 
cases in which measures of restriction must be had 
recourse to even in this happy colony, and the 
means then employed are pretty much the same 
as used in ordinary lunatic asylums. To prevent 
evasion more especially, a regular system has been 
organized, but is seldom called into activity, as 
attempts at flight are of rare occurrence—on an 
average, six or eight in a year—and are generally 
frustrated by the people themselves, without having 
recourse to the public authorities. 

For centuries, the people of Gheel were probably 
left uncontrolled to do, in regard to the lunatics 
entrusted to their care, as they might deem most 
fit. Local acts from the seventeenth century show, 
however, that at that period the lunatics were un- 
der the guardianship of the local authorities, though 
few improvements scem to have been introduced 
into the mode of treatment, except such as would 
naturally follow from increased well-being, and 
more advanced civilization among the population 
in general. The modern history of Gheel may be 
said to date from 1795, when Belgium was incor- 
porated with France, and divided into departments. 
At that period, this modest institution attracted 
the attention of M. de Pontecoulin, prefect of the 
department of Dyle. Comparing the condition of 
the insane, crowded together in the dirty, unventi- 
lated, fetid hospitals in Brussels, the capital of the 
department, with the advantages enjoyed by those 
distributed among the inhabitants of the commune 
of Gheel, he ordered the former to be transferred 
to this more healthy refuge. ‘This example was 
soon followed by various other cities of Brabant, 
and also of those of Southern Holland, after the 
reuuion of Belgium with that country; and thus, 
after centuries of obscurity, Gheel at last at- 
tained a certain degree of celebrity. In 1825, 
Dr. Guislain, professor of the university of Ghent, 
one of the first who exerted himself in favour of 
reform in the treatment of lunatics in Belgium, 
devoted special attention to Gheel and to the sys- 
tem pursued there; but being a rather one-sided 
admirer of the improvements introduced into France 
by Pinel, Esquirol, and their disciples, he gave a 
very unfavourable report of the opposite mode fol- 
lowed at Gheel. The severity of this judgment 
led to a thorough investigation, on the part of the 
government, which resulted in a series of ordinances 
and rules, placing the lunatics of Gheel under the 
special guardianship of the central as well as local 
authorities, and establishing constant medical super- 
vision, without, however, as we have seen, in any 
way altering the patriarchal relationship between 
the insane and their péres nourriciers, which has 
existed for ten centuries. 

The total number of inhabitants in the commune 
of Gheel amounts to about 9,000 or 10,000, and 
the lunatics, varying in number from about 800 to 
1000, constitute about one-twelfth of the population. 
These latter are either located in the town itself 
or in the neighbouring villages belonging to the 
commune, according as the friends of the patient, 
the authorities concerned, or the medical men re- 
siding on the spot in an official capacity, may de- 
termine. These physicians are four in number, 
one acting as superintendent, and the three others 
as physicians of sections, in which capacity they 
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are bound to visit each patient belonging to their 
section once a week, and to draw up a quarterly 
return of the state of all for the central authorities. | 


their melancholy condition requires, without being 
cut off from the society of those not similarly af- I , 
flicted, without being incarcerated with hundreds) that it must not come in contact with young roots, 








corn, potatoes, beans, or other hoed crop, it is very 
apt to do more harm than good, as it is so powerful 


At Gheel, however, the physician plays but a very of others in the same sad state as themselves, and! even though the guano has been diluted with loam 


secondary part, and acts more as a moral guar-|subjected to a discipline and restraint which, how-| at the rate of four to one. 


dian, watching over the kind and just treatment | 
of the patients, than as a medical adviser. The 
people of Gheel, as has been said already, have 


We have used guano 


ever disguised by kindness and by science, is for-| for a number of years, and have suffered loss by 
ever reminding those who have lucid intervals, of; putting a small quantity in hills of corn. But lat- 
their lost liberty, and of the exceptional conditions| terly we prefer to sow the @rticle broadcast, and 


great faith in their own power over the insane, jof the life they are leading—and perchance to|mix it at once with the soil. A good harrow will 


and for a long time their religious feelings revolted | 


against attributing the cures effected in their com- | 


mune to any but miraculous causes. To the zeal 
with which the miraculous interposition of the pa- | 
tron saint of the insane was sought, the flags that 
pave the chapel, alluded to above, which contains 
the legend of St. Dymphne, bear evidence, for 
the stones are actually hollowed out by the knees 
of the patients or their representatives, who, dur- 
ing the course of centuries, have repaired to this 





spot to implore the intercession of the saint. While 
going througk the ceremony of the so-called 
neuvaine, which consists in passing, on their 
knees, nine times to and fro under the cenotaph of 
the saint on nine consecutive days, the patients 
generally reside in a humble cottage built up 
against the wall of the church; and as the women 
who attend upon them here complain of a sad fall- 
ing off in the number of pilgrims, and consequently 
in their own fees, there is reason to believe that a 
falling off is also taking place in the faith of the 
population in the miraculous power of St. Dym- 
phne. At one time, the canons of the church 
were privileged to exorcise the demons of insanity, 
but of late years their vocation seems entirely to 
have ceased. 

The population of the commune of Gheel is 
purely Catholic; but that liberty of conscience 
which is guarantecd by law in Belgium, seems to 
be sincerely respected in this little community, no 
attempts having ever been made to effect conver- 
sions among the insane, who, being often sent 
thither from a distance, belong to various religions 
and various nations. All conditions, all ages, all 
nationalities, all religions, are received here on 
equal terms, and so also, are all classes of mental 
disease, with exception of such as take the form of 
suicidal, homicidal, or other monomanias danger- 
ous to society, and the treatment of which would. 
be incompatible with the general system pursued. 
The rustic simplicity of the population, and their 
mode of life, may also seem to exclude patients 
accustomed to the luxurious comforts of a wealthy 
home; but there are families in Gheel who live in 
a style very similar to that of most persons in the 
middle classes on the continent, and in whose 
houses rich lunatics may be comfortably, if not 
luxuriously accommodated. The terms paid for 
boarders, requiring nothing more than the ordinary 
fare and accommodation, are exceedingly moderate. 
In 1856, the price fixed by the authorities was 
237 franes 25 centimes, or about £9, 10s. a year, 
for harmless patients ; and 266 franes 45 centimes, 
or about £10, 13s. for such as are mischievous, or 
are suffering from epileptic fits; which sum com- 
prehends everything but clothing. 

We regret that our space prevents us from en- 
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WHEN I AM OLD. 
When I am old—and, O how soon 
Will life’s sweet morning yield to noon, 
And noon’s broad, fervent, earnest light 
Be shadowed in the solemn night! 
Till, like a story well nigh told, 
Will seem my life—when I am old. 


Selected. 


When I am old, this breezy earth 

Will lose for me its voice of mirth— 
The streams will have an undertone 

Uf sadness not by right their own; 

And spring’s sweet power in vain unfold 
In rosy charms—when I am old. 


When I am old, I shall not care 

To deck with flowers my faded hair ; 
Twill be no vain desire of mine 

In rich and costly dress to shine ; 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Will charm me naught when I am old. 


When I am old, my friends will be 

Old, and infirm, and bowed, like me; 

Or else their bodies ‘neath the sod, 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God ; 
The old church bell will long have tolled 
Above the rest—when | am old. 


When I am old, I'd rather bend 

Thus sadly o'er each buried friend, 
Than see them lose the earnest truth 
That marks the friendship of our youth ; 
’Twould be so sad to have them cold 

Or strange to me—when I am old! 


When I am old—O, how it seems 
Like the wild lunacy of dreams, 

To picture in prophetic rhyme 

That dim, far distant, shadowy time! 
So distant that it seems o’er bold 
Even to say—* When I am old!” 


When I am old ?—perhaps ere then 

1 shall be missed from haunts of men; 
Perhaps my dwelling will be found 
Beneath the green and quiet mound, 
My name by stranger hands enrolled 
Among the dead—ere I am old. 


Ere I am old ?—that time is now, 

For youth sits lightly on my brow; 

My limbs are firm, and strong, and free, 
Life has a thousand charms for me; 
Charms that will long their influence hold 
Within my heart—ere [ am old. 


Ere I am old, O, let me give 

My life to learning how to live! 

Then shall I meet with willing heart 

An early summons to depart, 

Or find my lengthened days consoled 

By Gou’s sweet peace—when I am old. 
Methodist Protestant. 
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How to use Guano—As we find that many 











suggest the possibility of imitating so desirable an} do this effectually,—or a plough may be used when 
institution. 


a slight furrow only is made. Now in order to sow 
even and well, take three hundred pounds of guano 
into your garden and mix three times as much good 
loam with it. Let the whole remain a few days in 
order to soften and break the hard lumps in the 
manure. This is a much better mode of pulverizing 
than pounding the lumps on a barn floor. Over- 
haul the heap daily with a hoe, and if the mass 
appears too dry, throw on water till the whole is 
moist enough to make the lumps crumble. Three 
hundred pounds of first-rate guano make a good 
dressing for an acre of corn or wheat—equal to 
twenty cart-loads of stable manure. Guano is often 
sown on grass lands as we sow plaster. But this 
is decidedly a wrong mode of application, and we 
wonder not that many condemn the use of guano 
after trying it in this manner. It is a dry and fiery 
article, and though it might be of use on grass land 
if sown on arainy day, it could not have much effect 
in a dry time. ‘This article, and plaster also, do 
more service when mixed immediately with the 
soil than when left uncovered. We do not adopt 
the common opinion that guano is no benefit tothe 
soil after the first year.— Ploughman. 
—_+e—_—_- 
Selected. 

Let us cultivate diligently within ourselves a 
love of holiness. Let us walk so quietly before 
God that we may not lose the slightest whisper of 
the Holy Spirit, seeking every divine wisdom and 
guidance, and we need not fear that our lives will 
be in vain, and the world no better for our having 
lived in it. Our names may never be heard be- 
yond the circle of our immediate friends, but 
through them we may act on others who are 
brought within their influence, and thus continue 
through long ages to bless a world in which we 
lived almost unknown. 

‘Our days would be sad indeed if every one was 
lost which did not contain some great signal action, 
fit to be written down in chronicles, or honoured 
by a presentation of plate with letters and dinner 
speeches. It isa remarkable point in the awards of 
the judgment-day, that those who are to enter into 
the joy of their Lord seem never to have kept any 
diary of their good works, or digested any statistical 
table of their visits, or held any anniversaries, 
whereupon to enumerate their works of mercy ; 
‘Lord, when saw we thee an hungered or atbirst ?’ 
Yet they had not lost their days. God remembers 
what they forget, even to the minutest good deed. 

“ A child of grace cannot lie on a bed of illness, 
in the most retired chamber of the house, without 
sending forth a sweet efficacy towards the real 
happiness of his fellow-creatures.—Humble, patient, 
self-distrusting sufferer! Thy day is not lost! 


tering into some statistical details more especially | people give daily opinions on the application of|Those wishes which lack outward instruments, 
regarding the number of cures effected at Ghecl,|guano, though they have never used any of the 


and the general results of the mode of treatment 
followed there; but for these we would refer such 
of our readers as may take an anxious interest in 
the subject, to the November number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for 1857, from which we have 
borrowed our facts. Our object has chiefly been 
to make it more generally known, that there is a 
not very remote spot on the earth, where the in- 


sane may enjoy all the care and attention which|with it. When any quantity is put into a hill of|God for thy daily strength —Late 


article, we think it incumbent on us, as publishers 
of a paper relating to manures and farm manage- 
ment, to give a little advice in regard tothe use of this 
special introduction. Poor guano is worth nothing. 
Procure the real Peruvian, if any, and you have a 
powerful article for any kind of crop. ‘The modes 
of application have been various, as we should 
expect among people who are not much acquainted 





break forth with wings of prayer, fly up heaven- 
ward and command showers of blessings. Those 
touching looks of sympathy and piety send a thrill 
of electric influence, invisible to thee, but often 
mighty through God, to lessen grief, and what is 
better, toincrease piety. Thy day ws not lost of it 
is pervaded with holy love.” 

The soul that seeks to please God perfectly need 
never despond. Be of good mura, Look to 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Removing the Ancient Landmarks. 


The perusal of George Fox’s Journal produces 
very different sensations in the mind of a Friend, 
conscientiously bound to support the principles and | 
the testimonies of the Society, from the reports we 
hear of the deliberations and results of a recent 
conference held in London, by which it would ap- 
pear it is designed to take the Society back into an 
alliance with other persons not of us, by marriage 
in Friends’ meetings, and to encourage their mem- | 
bers to adopt the fashionable dress, and manners, 
and the complimentary language and titles of a 
vain world. ‘Those decisions carried into practice, 
will add greatly to the sufferings already brought 
on Friends in this land; but we entertain the hope 
that such flagrant departures from the ancient prin- | 
ciples and discipline will operate on the faithful’ 
members, to stir them up to greater firmness, and | 
devotedness to their Lord and Master, that, under 
the influence of his Spirit, they may encourage 
one another, and our beloved young Friends, 
to keep close to the same divine light, which led 
our forefathers out of all error into the Truth, and 
by its holy help to stand fast in the maintenance of 
our religious faith and practice, with unflinching in- 
tegrity. No change has taken place in the impor- 
tance of our testimony against mixed marriages, 
or the antichristian foppery of the world in dress, 
language and manners, or in the obligation to pre- 





bring them off from ail the world’s fellowships, 


prayings and singings, which stood in forms 


without power, that their fellowship might be in 
the Holy Ghost, the eternal Spirit of God—that 
they might pray in the Holy Ghost, sing in the 
spirit, and with the grace that comes by Jesus; 
making melody in their hearts to the Lord, who 
hath sent his beloved Son to be their Saviour, 
caused his heavenly sun to shine upon all the 
world, and through them all; and his heavenly 
rain to fall upon the just and the unjust, (as his 
outward rain doth fall, and his outward sun doth 
shine on all) which is God’s unspeakable love to 
the world. I was to bring off from Jewish cere- 
monies, from heathenish fables, from men’s inven- 


tions and windy doctrines, by which they blowed the 


people about, this way and the other way, from sect 
to set ; and from all their beggarly rudiments, 


and their schools and colleges for making ministers 


of Christ; who are indeed ministers of their own 
making, but not of Christ's; and from all their 


images, crosses and sprinkling of infants, with their 
holy days, so called, and all their vain traditions 
which they had got up since the — days, 
n the 


which the Lord's power was against. 
dread and authority thereof was I moved to de- 
clare against them all, and against all that preached 
and not freely, as such who had not received freely 
from Christ. 

‘Moreover, when the Lord sent me into the 


noticed that the English Quakers are about to re- 
move restrictions from their discipline, over which 
some will rejoice, but on account of which, we 
doubt not, many serious persons of other persua- 
sions will feel sincere regret ; and so the cause of 
truth will fall from the hands, that are bringing 
innovations upon our Society. 

The christian doctrines preached by George Fox, 
and the plain circumspect example of the primitive 
Friends, have been a singular blessing to the So- 
ciety, and to their children, as well as to the world 
at large. Those doctrines were opened to his mind 
by the illuminations of the same Divine Spirit, 
which dictated them to the apostles and evangelists 
of our Lord, and inspired them to preach and re- 
cord them at the introduction of the gospel dis- 
pensation. No Yearly Meeting, however learned 
any of its members may be, or high their impor- 
tance in the world’s estimation, can alter an iota of 
the truths and commands of the Son of God, as 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures. He has all power 
in heaven and on earth, and will build and preserve 
his church in the true faith, in and upon himself, 
the Rock against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. Plausible deceptions may be put forth, 
obscuring the nature of the Gospel of Christ, and 
if given heed to, would turn us away from submit- 
ting to the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
and from the path of self-denial and the daily 
cross, in following the Saviour in the regeneration 

































serve them inviolate. It is essential to our exist-|world, he forbad me to put of my hat to any, 
ence as a Society, that we should hold up our high or low; and I was required to thee and thou 
christian principles in their primitive purity, as it|all men and women, without any respect to rich or 
ever was; and He who raised us up to display their| poor, great or small. And as I travelled up and 
fruits to the world in life and conversation, accord-|down, I was not to bid people Good morrow, or 
ing to the gospel of Christ, is, we believe, now re- | Good evening, neither might 1 bow nor scrape with 
quiring them at our hands unreservedly, equally|my leg to any one. Oh, the rage that was in the 
with what he called for in the beginning. It is a| priests, magistrates, professors and people of all 


of the soul. But the watchful devoted servants, 
whose eyes he anoints with the unction from him- 
self the Holy One, will detect those flattering de- 
ceptions, and in his authority warn the flock against 
them, and thus escape their baneful influence, as 
obedience to him is steadfastly kept to. Notwith- 
standing the disobedience of many, and their in- 
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lapse from the guidance and government of his 
Holy Spirit, and an unwillingness to bear the cross, 
and to despise the shame, which the world attaches 
to the narrow way of true self-denial, and the 
humility and simplicity of the gospel religion, that | 
is making way for the promotion of such changes, | 
and which indicate the apostacy and pride of their 
advocates. 

Speaking of his being sent forth to arouse the 
professors of christianity to a true sense of the na- 
ture and effects of vital religion, George Fox says, 
“When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach his ever- 
lasting gospel and kingdom, I was glad that I was 
commanded to turn people to that inward light, 
spirit and grace, by which all might know their 
salvation and their way to God; even that Divine 
Spirit which would lead them into all truth, and 
which I infallibly knew would never deceive any. 
By and with this Divine power and Spirit of God 
and the light of Jesus, I was to bring people off 
from all their own ways to Christ the new and 
living way; from the churches which men had 
made and gathered, to the church in God, the 
general assembly written in heaven, which Christ 
is the Head of; and off from the world’s teachers 
made by men, to learn of Christ, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life, of whom the Father said, 
‘This is my beloved Son, hear ye him;’ and off 
from all the world’s worships, to know the spirit of 
Truth in the inward parts, and to be led thereby, 
that in it they might worship the Father of spirits, 
who seeks such to worship Him ; which Spirit they 
that worshipped not in, knew not what they wor- 
shipped. I was to bring people off from all the 
world’s religions, which are in vain, that they 








sorts ; but especially in priests and professors. Tor 
though thou to a single person was according to 
their grammar rules, and according to the Bible, 
yet they could not bear to hear it; and because I 
could not put off my hat to them, it set them all 
intoarage. But the Lord showed me that it was an 
honour from below, which he would lay in the dust ; 
an-honour which proud flesh looked for, but sought 
not the honour whieh comes from God only. Oh! 
the scorn, heat and fury that arose—the blows, 
punchings, beatings, and imprisonments that we 
underwent for not putting off our hats to men. 
For that soon tried all men’s patience and sobriety, 
what it was. Some had their hats violently plucked 
off and thrown away, so that they quite lost them. 
The bad language and evil usage is hard to be ex- 
pressed, besides the danger we were sometimes in 
of losing our lives for this matter, and that by the 
great professors of christianity, who thereby dis- 
covered they were not true believers.” .... “I 
was moved also to ery against ad/ sorts of music, 
and against the mountebanks playing tricks on 
stages; for they burdened the pure life and stirred 
up people's minds to vanity.” 

Some other religious societies exhibited at their 
rise a conscientious regard to plainness in their 
dress, and in their places of worship, but their 


descendants have been swept away by the spirit of 


the world, into the adoption of its fashions and 
gaiety, and great sumptuousness and show in their 
meeting-houses. Some, whose predecessors were 
scrupulously opposed to it, have introduced musical 
instruments into their meeting-houses, as if man 
could perform by mechanical inventions, that wor- 


ship to the Almighty which he seeks, and which our 
Saviour declared, isin spirit andin truth. Thus the 
might know the pure religion, might visit the |spirituality of the gospel dispensation is lost sight of, 


gratitude for the unspeakable blessings conferred 
upon us, we trust there are thousands yet preserved 
in our Israel, who will not bow to the different 
images which worldly members are striving to set 
up, to please the carnal mind of those who have 
forsaken the Fountain of living waters; but they 
will be enabled to put on strength in the name of 
the Lord, and in it will faithfully maintain all our 
ancient testimonies, which are founded in the doc- 
trines and commands of Christ and his apostles, 





























Emancipation in Russia.—There are always 
difficulties in the path of freedom. The movement 
in Russia towards the abolition of serfdom has ex- 
perienced a hitch, which may retard, though it is 
to be hoped, may not prevent the ultimate realiza- 
tion of the Emperor's plan. The telegram which 
brings this information is a Delphic abstrusity; we 
are only told the regulations reported by the Com- 
mission on the subject are impracticable and incon- 
sistent with public safety, and are therefore not to 
be carried out. As is the case with several other 
topics, we shall know more about it hereafter. 

In the meantime we derive from St. Petersburg 
papers some interesting statistics of the number and 
condition of the serfs. It appears that there are 
thirty thousand actual slaves in Russia, that is, serfs 
not attached to the soil. They are called Judi bas- 
semelei, and the condition of their service is, that 
they pay two-fifths of their gains to their owners. 
The greater number of this class are females. Of 
serfs proper—that is, servants owing labour, attached 
to and legally irremovable from their masters’ 
estates—there are 742,420, belonging to some 
50,000 owners, each having from 1 to 20. The 
condition of this class is extremely wretched, as the 
masters are generally of narrow means, and exact 
severe labour. A second division of the serfs 


fatherless, the widows and the strangers, and keep|and Friends are now in danger of following in the 


numbers 3,271,648, belonging to 36,024 owners, 
themselyes from the spots of the world. I was to/current of degeneracy. The public press has already 


each having from 21 to 100. The condition of 
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this class is said to be no better than that of the/riety to the majestic outlines of the overhanging] farther east, the table-lands begin to mingle with 


preceding. 


A third division embraces 19,808 pro-| masses, forming combinations whose colossal pro-' spurs from the Sierra Madre; the country becomes 


prietors, owning 7,807,000 serfs—that is, from 101 portions and fantastic sublimity it would be impos-| more broken and diversified, and the desert gives 


to 1000 apiece. A fourth division embraces 2,468) sible to figure or describe. 
proprietors, owning 3,230,268 serfs—that is, from] Above the canon, in the vicinity of the mouth of 
1,001 to 2,000. A final division includes 1,147} the Virgen, is the most rugged and sterile region 
proprietors, possessing 6,567,060 serfs—that is,|that I have ever beheld. Barren piles of rock, 
more than 2000 each. More than 13,000 of the| heaped together in chaotic disorder, and exhibiting 
serfs in the last three categories, are hypothecated | on their broad surfaces no trace of vegetation, ex- 
to the Imperial government, for a sum total of|tend for miles in almost every direction. The 
397,879,459 roubles. volcanic upheavals, which have here their northern 
From these figures it will be seen that the servile | limit, appear to have experienced also their most 
population of Russia exceeds in number the entire 
population of the United States; a fact that may 
induce us to admire the gigantic effort required to 
emancipate them, and to pardon any tardiness in 
the process.— New York Times. 











upon that presents totally new features and pecu- 
liarities. 
This is a vast table-land, hundreds of miles in 





For “The Friend.” 
The Colorado Exploring Expedition. 
Licut. Ives sailed from San Francisco on the 1st 
of Eleventh month, 1857, with a party of men or- 


the Sierre Madre, and stretching far north into 
Utah. To the extreme limit of vision immense 
plateaus rise, one above the other, in successive 


‘place to the habitable Navajo territory that borders 
the mountains west of the Rio Grande. 

The Indians living along the lower portions of 
the Colorado, comprising the Cocopa, Yuma, Che- 
mehuevis, and Mojave tribes, have been tolerably 
well known from the narratives of persons who 
have, within the last few years, passed through 
their territory. Their numbers have been, I think, 
over-estimated. Idle and inquisitive, they assem- 


violent action. Beyond, toward the north and east,| ble, ev masse, from far and near, at the approach 
the country is undisturbed, and a region is entered} of strangers, and give an impression of a much 


larger population than really exists. The crowds 
that collected cach day at the prominent points of 
the banks, to watch the steamboat pass by, ap- 


breadth, extending eastward to the mountains of peared at first to present continual new sets of in- 


dividuals, but it was found, after time had made 
familiar the portions of the faces that the paint 
and mud permitted to be visible, that the composi- 


steps; the floors of the most elevated being from) tion of the successive throngs was, in a great mea- 


ganized for the exploration of the Rio Colorado of|seven to eight thousand feet above the level of the|sure,the same. The Mojave tribe, which has been 


the West. Having arrived at the mouth of the|sea. The Colorado and its tributaries, secking the| 
river, its ascent was commenced on the 31st of/level of the low region to the south-west, have, by| 
Twelfth month, in a light steamer of small draught,| ages of wear and abrasion, cut their way through| 
with which they were provided for the purpose./this huge formation, making canons that are in| 
The party continued up the river for 500 miles,}some places more than a mile in depth. The} 
reaching on the 11th of Third month, in lat. 36)mighty avenues of the main water-courses are the 
deg., 6 min., the mouth of a stream supposed to be| thoroughfares into which smaller but still giant 
the Rio Virgen, beyond which it was impracticable] chasms debouche, and these in turn have their own 
to proceed in boats. The general results of the| subordinate tributaries, forming a maze of yawning 
survey have already been made public. To the|abysses, generally inaccessible, and whose intrica-| 
point designated, the river may be said to be|cies it would be a hopeless task to attempt to un- 
navigable, though with difficulty, owing to the|ravel. ‘Twice only, after long and difficult clam- 
many shoals, and perpetually shifting sand bars.| bering down the sides of precipices, and through| 
During the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth months, while| walled approaches that seemed to be leading into 
the river is rising, and before new bars have had|the bowels of the earth, were the banks of the| 
time to form, the navigation would be comparatively|stream below finally attained. One place was on 
easy. ‘The average velocity of the current at low!/the Colorado itself, and the other near the mouth) 
water is two and a half miles an hour; during the| of one of its larger tributaries. Except at the place 
summer freshets, from five to six. The river at this} of descent, the canon of the river, as far as it 
season is about ten feet higher than during the/could be seen, showed no place of practical ingress} 
winter months. Having sent back the steamboat] or outlet, and the appearance of the torrent, foam- 
and the hydrographic party to Fort Yuma, Lieut.)ing and surging along its confined bed, left little 
Ives left the river on the 23d of Third month, with| room for doubt as to what would be the result of 






















a pack train, to examine, as far as possible, the 
country through which the upper Colorado and its 
tributaries flow. Following various lines of exam- 
ination gradually conducting towards the east, the 
party arrived about the 1st of Sixth month, at Al- 
burquerque, on the Rio Grande, the distance gone 
over during the land explorations amounting to 
nearly nine hundred miles. The region thus tra- 
versed by these explorers, is so little known, that 
it has been thought some extracts from Lieut. Ives’ 
report to the War department would be acceptable. 
The report says: 

“The navigable portion of the Colorado runs 
nearly north and south. Near the Gulf on either 
side the surface is perfectly unbroken; the view 
being limited toward the west by distant spurs from 
the mountains of Lower California, and toward the 
east by the great Sonora desert. Further north, 
broad valleys alternate with wild and rugged ranges 
of mountains of volcanic origin, that cross the river 
in almost parallel south-west and north-east lines. 
The canons formed by the passage of the river 
through some of these mountain chains are proba- 
bly unequalled in beauty and grandeur by any 
similar formations. In the Black Canon, the deep 
and narrow current flows between massive walls of 
rock that rise sheer from the water for over a thou- 
sand feet, seeming almost to meet in the dizzy 
height above. The tortuous course of the river, as 
it winds through these sombre depths where the 
rays of the sun rarcly penetrate, gives infinite va- 













any attempt, such as has been sometimes suggested, 
to explore the river in boats from its sources 
above. 


So numerous and so closely interlaced are the} the world above. 


canons in some portions of this singular region, that 


they have displaced all but scattered remnants: of 


the original plateau, leaving narrow walls, isolated 


ridges, and spires so slender that they seem to 


totter upon their bases, shooting up to an enormous 
height from the vaults below. 

The natural surface of the country opposes in- 
surmountable barriers to travelling in any fixed 


least exposed to intercourse with the whites, ap- 
peared to be considerably the most numerous. 
Their symmetrical proportions and stalwart frames 
have obtained for them the reputation, among all 
that have been among them, of being the finest 
race, physically, upon the continent. 

The region east of the Colorado, along both the 
36th and 35th parallels, is almost uninhabited. 
Inconsiderable bands of Tonto Apaches wander, 
at some seasons, over portions of it, and are occa- 
sionally encountered. ‘I'wo small tribes were found, 
living in the plateau canons of the Colorado, cor- 
responding in appearance to descriptions given of 
stragglers that have been met by parties crossing 
the country farther south. There are but a few 
hundred of them in all, and they are a diminutive, 
wretched race. Their rude huts of boughs and 
stones are perched, like birds’ nests, in crevices on 
the sides of the cliffs. Fish from the river, a 
scanty store of corn, wrung from some compara- 
tively sunny spot in the dismal ravine, and what 
little game they can secure, constitute the resources 
which enable them to keep life in their bodies. 
Buried in the almost subterranean caverns, where 
alone they can obtain a permanent supply of water, 
most of them live and dic, entirely isolated from 
Their lonely and monotonous 
life seems to have deadened every faculty and 
emotion. It might have been supposed that the 
approach of the first party of whites that had ever 
penetrated their retreats would have occasioned 
some sensation; but though the train of men and 
animals must have come down among them en- 
tirely unexpectedly, the novel spectacle excited no 
more apparent interest in the individuals encoun- 


direction, and the aridity of the accessible portions) tered, than in the toads that were hopping about 


of the table-lands, rendered the explorations diffi- 
cult. 


was experienced from its scarcity, and it is doubt- 
ful whether, during the dry months, the examina- 
tions could have been prosecuted at all. 

West of the Little Colorado, belts of cedar and 


Though the season of the year was the most 
favourable for finding water, much inconvenience 


among the rocks at their feet. 

The Moquis indians, whose residences border 
upon the country of the Navajoes, were the first 
large tribe seen after leaving the Cotorddo. There 
are seven towns, dignified by the early Spanish 
explorers with the titles of cities, and ruins of 
others that are now deserted. The tribe is much 





pine forests somewhat relieve the general aspect of|smaller than has been sometimes stated. The 


barrenness, but, travelling eastward, between that 
river and the towns of the Moquis Indians, the 
country becomes almost entirely a desert. The 
immense stretches of sandy soil are broken only by 
ridges of brilliant red and yellow marls, that in- 
tensify the heat and glare of the sun. The mirage, 
ordinarily existing in such localities, assumes, gene- 
rally, the appearance of water, and is rendered pe- 
culiarly unpleasant from the known absence of that 
element over the whole region in question. Still 


number of the population has been supposed to be 
about seven thousand, but I should consider one- 
half of this an extravagant estimate. The towns 
are situated within a few miles of each other, and 
on the tops of isolated and precipitous hills. They 
are inclosed by walls of stone, and tolerably well 
constructed. The houses are built around an open 
court, and the only mode of entrance is by ladders 
that conduct to a small platform on the top of the 
exterior wall, upon which the doors and windows 
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of the habitations open. Springs, near the sum-|thousand winters. It might have spread abroad | “Phoo, phoo! The more pain in your back, 


mits of the hills, furnish a supply of water, and to 


provide against seasons of drought there are large | 


stone reservoirs, exceedingly well made, placed in 
the hollows along the faces of the bluffs. Some of 
the towns are approached by flights of stone steps, 
and the steep ascent is laid out in neatly-arranged 
terraced gardens, the masonry of the revetements 
being kept in excellent order and preservation. 
Orchards of peach-trees, bearing an indifferent 
quality of fruit, grow on the hill-sides. In the) 
broad valleys below, are fields of cotton, corn, 
pumpkins, and melons, whose cultivation, under} 
great disadvantages of soil, climate and agricul- 
tural outfit, exhibits a degree of industry that in 
an Indian is truly remarkable. Both men and 
women labour in the field. ‘They possess a con- 


Sow a bed with 
And don’t forget cu- 


its branches before the days of Abraham, and in-|the more you'll forget your hyps. 
vited even Noah himself to recline beneath its |thistles, and then weed it. 
shade. The largest and oldest of the cedars | cumbers.” 

(twelve in number) retain little symmetry or| “Cucumbers!” 


‘beauty. Their majesty is now their greatest|. “ Yes, unwholesome to eat, but healthy to grow, 


charm. None of the works of man, not even|for then you can have your frame as strong as you 
those of Karnac and Baalbec, so impress and awe |please and regulate your own lights. Melons still 
the mind. They are the works not of man, but/better. Only give your melon to the melon bed, 
of God—‘ the cedars of Lebanon which he hath |and your colly to the collyflowers, and your mel- 
planted.’ One aged tree, having a defect in its |ancholy’s at an end.” 





siderable number of sheep—nearly all of a jet 
black colour—and some poultry. The women 
wear a long black gown of their own weaving, 
and the men variegated blankets, also of home 
manufacture. They are a shambling, ill-made| 
race, with pleasant though homely faces, and are| 
perfectly peaceable and inoffensive. They scem to 
suffer but little molestation from warlike tribes, 
which is due less to their own prowess than to the 
natural defences of their towns, whose command- 
ing position and difficult approach afford security 
against both surprise and assault. The progress 
they have made in agriculture and manufactures 
helps to maintain their peaceful relations; Indians 
from all parts of New Mexico and from Utah 
having recourse to them for blankets, and, in times 
of scarcity, for provisions. ‘Their unruly and 
powerful neighbours, the Navajoes, sometimes com- 
mit depredations upon them, but even with these 
an appearance of friendly intercourse is preserved. 
A curious fact was noticed, and illustrative of 
certain peculiarities of the Indian race, that the 





whole tribe do not speak the same language—the 
individuals in some of the towns absolutely pro- 
fessing to be unable to understand what is gaid by 
the residents of others.” 
(To be concluded.) 

Cedars of Icbanon.—Dr. Coleman, in his ad- 
mirable Biblical Geography, thus describes these 
historic trees :— 


jtrunk near the ground, has thrown out a large, 


strong arm to another twelve feet distant, which, 
perfectly uniting itself with this arm, sustains and 
supports its venerable but infirm companion. 





“Ah! you are joking, Doctor!” 

“No matter. Many a true word is said in jest. 
I'm the only physician I know, who prescribes it, 
but take a garden—the first remedy in the world— 


“ Many other cedars are found in different parts|for when Adam was put into one, he was quite a 
of Lebanon, but no grove so extensive, or growth| new man!”—LV. Y. Observer. 


so large and venerable as this.” 
Treatment for Hypochondria. 

“ But do you really think, sir,” asks Chronic 
Hypochondriasis, “ that gardening is such a healthy 
occupation ?” 

Ido. But better than my own opinion, I will give 
you the sentiments of a celebrated but eccentric 
physician on the subject, when he was consulted 
by a patient afflicted with your own disease. 

“Well, sir, what’s the matter with you?” said 
the bluff Doctor. 

“Why, nothing particular, Doctor, if you mean 
any decided complaint. Only I can’t eat, and | 


‘can’t drink, and | can’t sleep, and I can’t walk— 


in short, I can’t enjoy anything except being com- 
pletely miserable.” 
It was a clear case of hypochondriasis, and so 


‘the physician merely laid down the ordinary sani- 
itary rules. 


** But you haven't prescribed, Doctor,” objected 
the patient. ‘“ You haven't told me what I am to 


itake.”’ 


“Take exercise.” 

“ Well, but in what shape, Doctor?” 

“In the shape of a spade.” 

“ What—dig like a horse?” 

“ No—like a man.” 

“ And no physic ?” 

“No. You don’t want draughts, or pills, or 
powders. Take a garden—and a Sabine farm after 


“ Lebanon, that ‘goodly mountain,’ and the|that—if you like.” 


cedars thereof, the pride of its forests, are so often 
mentioned in the history of Solomon as to deserve 
a passing notice. 

“The cedars are about forty miles north-east 
from Beirut, nearly seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and two thousand below the sum- 
mits of Lebanon, which stand around to sheltet 
and protect them on the north, the east, and the 
south. ‘The little dell occupied by the cedars is 
not far from two hundred and ten yards in dia- 
meter. ‘They are about four hundred in number, 
and are from one foot to three, four, and five feet | 
in diameter ; several are from six to ten, and one| 
is forty feet in circumference a short distance above 
the ground, when it soon sends off five immense | 
branches, each from three to five feet in diameter, 
which shoot up almost perpendicularly, thus, in| 
reality, constituting five trees of immense size. 
Many of the cedars are dual, a few triple and 
quadruple, slightly diverging a short distance above 
the ground, and forming independent trunks 
straight and beautiful. 

“No certain estimate can be formed of the age! 
of these trees; but, if we may rely on the circular, 





“ But it is such hard work.” 

“ Phoo, phoo. Begin with crushing your cater- 
pillars—that’s soft work enough. After that you 
can kill snails, they're harder—and mind, before 
breakfast.” 

“T shall never eat any!” 

“Yes, you will, when you have earned your 
grub. Or hoe, and rake, and make yourself use- 
ful on the face of the earth.” 

“ But I get so soon fatigued.” 

“Yes, because you are never tired of being 
tired. Mere indolence. Commit yourself to hard 
labour. "Tis pleasanter than having it done by a 
magistrate, and better in private grounds than on 
public ones.” 

“Then you seriously suppose, Doctor, that gar- 
dening is good for the constitution ?” 

“1 do—for kings, lords and commons. Grow 
your own cabbages. Sow your own turnips, and 
if you wish for a gray head, cultivate carrots.” 

“Well, Doctor, if I thought—” 

“Don’t think, but do it, 
dig away as if you were going to bury all your 


care in it. When you're tired of digging, you can 





Afflictions. 

I consider myself as under deep obligations to 
God for the trials and afllictions with which he has 
been pleased to visit me, as well as for the pros- 
perous events of my life. They have been the 
corrections and restraints of a wise and merciful 
Father; and may justly be ranked among the 
number of my choicest blessings. I am firmly 
persuaded that cross occurrences and adverse sit- 
uations may be improved by us to the happiest 
purposes. The spirit of resignation to the will of 
Heaven, which they inculeate, and the various 





‘exertions to which they prompt us, in order to 


make the best of our condition, not only often 
greatly amend it, but confer on the mind a strength 
and elevation which dispose it to survey with’ 
less attachment the transient things of time, and 
to desire more earnestly the eternal happiness of 
another world.—L, Murray. 
aciuidisnatpliniiiiea 

It is incumbent upon us, whatever may be our 
privations, to cast our eyes around, and endeavour 
to discover whether there are not some means yet 
left us of doing good to ourselves and to others; 
that our lights may, in some degree, shine in every 
situation, and, if possible, be extinguished only 
with our lives. The amount of good which, under 
such circumstances, we do, ought not to disturb or 
affect us. If we perform what we are able to per- 
form, how little soever it may be, it is enough; it 
will be acceptable in the sight of Him who knows 
how to estimate exactly all our actions, by com- 
paring them with our disposition and ability. 

~eniaenain 


It is good to mind our own business properly, 


|without thinking ourselves too much aloue in the 


work of the Lord, and others too negligent; or 
inquiring too busily into the gifts of one, or to he 
too much concerned what another shall do. These 
dispositions seem to be both gently reprehended 
and instructed by our Lord, in his answers to well- 
meaning Martha, when she said, “ Bid her that 
she help me,” and to Peter, on his query, “ What 
shall this man do?” 





An Ornithological Incident.—A lady, residing 
in Brighton, recently owned a pair of beautiful 
Java sparrows, which were the pets of the family 
and objects of admiration to all who saw them. 
One of them suddenly died. Its disconsolate mate 
refused to taste the food offered it, but sat upon its 
perch, looking wistfully about, and with sad and 


Take a garden, and|gentle notes seemed constantly to be calling its 
imate. The bird refused to sleep, and after various 


devices to banish its grief, the lady placed a small 


grains as chronicling their ages, those of six fect |roll—or go to your walls, and set to work at your|looking-glass inside the cage. This reflected its 


in diameter may be probably some two thousand 
years old. At this rate the giant tree mentioned 
above may have breasted the tempests of four 





fruit-trees.” 


‘own image, and wrought in a few days an entire 


“Well, at all events, it is worth trying; but I|change in the manner of the bird. It commenced 


am afraid of so much stooping—” 


chirping loudly, which it continues to do, but re- 





